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COMPLETENESS. 

BECAUSE it is fair, shall the rosebud keep 
Its possible loveliness folded up? 

Would you have the pride of the forest sleep 
For fear of spoiling the acorn-cup? 


Nay. The bud hath dreams of the perfect flower 
The acorn thrills with divine unrest: 

The bud must blossom when comes its hour : 
The acorn follows its high behest. 


True, they do perish. Tis ever so. 
This law unerring all nature knows. 
»The bud and the acorn are slain; but lo! 
The pride of the forest, and lo! the rose. 


CARLOTTA PERRY. 


——————=———————_[—_—_—_—LLLSS=—=Z 


EXHORTATIONS WORTH REPEATING. 


THE Epistles of London Yearly Meeting for the 
years 1804-5, have been brought to our notice. 

The exhortations to watchfulness that in the ac- 
quisition of the things of this life the interest in the 
principles and testimonies of truth be not weakened 
seem applicable to the condition of our branch of the 
Church at the present time. From the epistle sent 
out to the meetings in 1804 we copy this paragraph : 
“Now, dear Friends, you who know the truth, and 
have experienced, in good degree, that it hath set you 
free from that to which you were by nature in bond- 
age, relax not your attention to its gentle monitions 
lest while you are busy here and there, you let any 
thing escape that is appointed for destruction. Such 
are all the practices and dispositions which prevent 
you from becoming fully ‘ a chosen generation, a roy- 
al priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people; that 
ye show forth the praises of him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light.’ But a 
jealousy, may we not say a holy jealousy, hath atten- 
ded our minds, that some by not following on to 
know the Lord, have ceased to preserve over their 
children and dependents the prevailing authority of 
good example. Some also, by continuing to seek in- 
creasing possessions in this life, have led their de- 
scendants as well as themselves into chosen connex- 
ion and feHowship with the spirit of the world. Thus 
frequently in the next generation the traces of Chris- 
tiansimplicity and self-denial are lamentably defaced, 
and in the succeeding one, nearly obliterated. To 





this cause, in a great degree, may be ascribed the num- | 


ber of families amongst us who retain little but the 
name; an evil, of which, as the remedy is difficult, we 
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fervently desire to prevent the increase. Lay it 
therefore to heart, beloved brethren, lest you should 
inadvertently contribute to this already extensive 
grievance.” 

In the year 1805 the following excellent “word 
of exhortation” is found; “ What hinders the ad- 
vancement of our Society in its Christian progress ; 
seeing the holy High Priest of our profession is will- 
ing to lead us to complete sanctification? What but 


| the carnal mind, operating in various and in specious 


forms? We do not tax all who embark in large con- 
cerns in trade with an undue desire after riches ; but 
we much fear that the effect, which their schemes 
are likely to have upon themselves and their con- 
nexions, as affecting their condition both religious 
and civil, is not duly regarded. The love of money 
is said in scripture to be the root of all evil; and we 
believe it may be shown that honest industry and 
moderation of desire are roots of incalculable bene- 
fits to the humble Christian. We feel for many of 
our friends in limited circumstances, in this day of 
increased and possibly increasing expense; but we 
would caution such, and particularly those who are 
setting out in life, against imitating the manner of 
living of those whose means are more abundant. We 
wish, Friends, to call you, not to penuriousness, but 
to economy ; and we particularly desire that all such 
as have families of children, even if in more affluent 
circumstances, would inure them to early industry, 
and not to habits of depending too much on the ser- 
vices of domestics. For this latter and useful class, 
we also desire to plead, and to request those who 
have the privilege of ability to employ them, to 
sympathize with them in their labors, to delight to 
render them happy, and even to seek for that dispo- 
sition that can lead them along as fellow-travelers in 
the road to the city of God. Various are the means 
by which this may be attempted. The principa! 
one certainly is the keeping of the mind attentive to 
the discoveries of truth; but seeing, we doubt not, 
that a perusal of the Scriptures is the frequent em- 
ploy of many families, we desire that the servants 
may be made partakers of the benefits resulting from 
the practice, and from occasional opportunities of 
retirement in spirit. Indeed we are afresh engaged 
to press upon Friends a diligent acquaintance with 
the sacred records and a diligent endeavor to store 
the minds of their tender offspring with the great 
truths of Christian redemption. In so doing, you 
may implant, in the susceptible and retentive minds 
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of your children, principles of preservation against 
the temptations of future life; and resemble those of 
old time, who, smitten with the power and goodness 
of the Lord of life and glory, when personally on 
earth, are said to have brought,with divine approba- 
tion, little children to Christ. 

Thus imbued with a knowledge of the wonderful 
effects of heavenly love which the evangelists relate, 


they will be prepared also to receive his spiritual | 


appearance in their hearts, according to our holy 


profession ; as well as duly to appreciate and delight | 


in the records of the Christian faith and practice of 


our pious predecessors. With their history also we | 


think it important that our youth should be more 
acquainted than we fear many are. It is a history 
abounding with examples of what the love of Christ 
is able to effect, in doing or in suffering. It is a prac- 
tical comment on the words of the great apostle; 


“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? | 


Shall tribulations, or distress, or persecutions, or fam- 
ine,or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” 
all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 


able to separate us from the love of God which is in 


Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 


TRUTH THE BASIS OF FRIENDS’ DOCTRINE. 
(The following article, original in The Interchange, pub- 
lished in Baltimore by Orthodox Friends, we find re- 
printed in The British Friend, of Glasgow, and think our 
readers will also unite with its general statement of prin- 
ciples.—Eps. : 
THE fitness and strength of any doctrine or theory 
depend upon its underlying truth. If there be not 
this truth in it, it will not stand the test of examina- 
tion or of use. We believe that truth lies at the basis 
of all the essential doctrines held by our Society, and 
therefore we do not fear examination of them. 

Take, for instance, our testimony for silence as an 
essential part of worship. Underlying this is the 
truth that God speaks to the soul, and that we must 
“be silent to the Lord,” in order to hear his voice. 
The absence of stated arrangement has, for its basis, 
the truth that the Lord Jesus Christ, as the head of 
the church, should be allowed to choose one and an- 
other to speak or to pray, or to take such other part in 
the service of the hour as he may direct at the time. 

Yet there are those who, while they admit the 
beauty of these theories, declare that Quaker meth- 
ods are a failure, and that we must adopt those used 
by our brethren of other churches. We reply that 
when the Quaker methods have been really carried 
out, they have not been a failure. They have not 
been fairly tried in our generation. When the re- 
vival of life and interest began in our little church, 
there was a natural reaction for some of the testimo- 
nies which had been held as a dead letter, and in the 
desire for something new, the tendency has been to 
sweep away the old. 

A locomotive might be placed on the track with 
all its parts in order, the wood and coal laid for light- 





“Nay, in | 
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ing, and the cars attached, and yet not move an inch 
for days and weeks, Why? Because the fire had 
not been lighted. Now for some one to come along 
and insist upon another kind of locomotive being at- 
tached because this one did not seem to be much of 
a success, would be rather foolish. Just in this way 
do some talk in regard to Quaker ways and views, 


| “They’ve been a failure right straight along,” says 


one. ‘‘ We’ve had to apologize for them long enough,” 
says another. “ Let us cut loose from them,” says a 
third. But we say rather, ‘Let us cry unto the 
Lord for the fire from Heaven to come down.” 

In a Friends’ meeting held in the power of the 
Lord there is liberty—the liberty of the spirit. This 
does not mean that everyone is to do just as he feels 
inclined; that would be license. -It does not mean 
that one man shall conduct the exercises and direct 


| what shall, and what shall not be done; that would 





be full liberty for one, but anything but liberty for 
the rest. But it does mean that each one shall look 
to the Lord for guidance as to whether he or she la- 
bor in the meeting vocally or silently. The success 
of our method depends absolutely upon the exercise 
of this individual liberty to obey the Lord. 

At the same time the meeting is not merely a col- 
lection of units, each doing what seems right to him- 
self. We are united together in the Lord, and as 
each one follows his guidance, with a loving regard 
for others, the united exercises of the meeting pre- 
sent a true harmony, one offering going home to the 
heart of one, and another to another. 

To look to our Lord as the practical head ofa 
meeting does not mean that each meeting shall be 
conducted in a stereotyped way. As there is variety 
in nature, so will there be a variety in the ways the 
Lord has of dealing with and working through us. 
A meeting of Christian workers will differ from a 
meeting for the ingathering of souls to the Lord, or 
from a meeting composed largely of children. A 
worker must be so free that the Lord may teach him 
to adapt himself to circumstances. But, through all, 
the same underlying principle will prevail. There 
will be liberty for the Lord to work as he will, 
through his servants. In surrendering ourselves in 
this way, we are not only guided by direct impres- 
sions, but our judgment and good sense are also un- 
der the divine control, and assist us in understand- 
ing the voice of the Lord. 

Experience has not only proved this plan to be 
practicable, but shown that it has the great advan- 
tage of combining quietness with definiteness. Wher- 
ever the spirit of the Lord is working mightily there 
will be deep feeling. This must be manifested in 
some way. It seems to us that when we turn men’s 
minds to realize the presence of the Lord, seek to 
induce them to follow him, not us, and, while en- 
couraging the natural expression of feeling, endeav- 
or to let the force of it be directed to lead into a full 
surrender of the soul to the Lord, rather than into 
excitement, we are taking the most practical method 
of bringing souls into an experience that will remain 
after the meetings are over for the experiences thus 
entered upon are received with understanding 
hearts. 





——————— eo 
=—————— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MAN VERSUS FATE. 


IT is evident to every thinking mind that, in spite of 
the assertion of the poet, our lives are not what we 
make them, but are to a great extent shaped for us by 
circumstances over which we, as individuals, have 
very little control. Although we may not be willing 
to accept the theological dogma of predestination, 
and may have an abiding faith that man is a free 
agent, we must nevertheless admit that our lives are 
to a great extent predetermined by the circumstances 
of our birth, and that what we are depends very 
largely upon what our fathers were. 

How many of our attributes are inborn, and how 
many of them are the result of education, isa prob- 
lem that never has been, and perhaps never will be 
solved. If, as Holmes suggests in one of his talks, all 
the babies that are born in Philadelphia and in the 
Feejee Islands during 1886, should exchange places 
while in their cradles, what would be the result fifty 
years hence? Which would most affect the after life 
of the children so exchanged, blood or the environ- 
ment? Who can tell? 

The young man glorying in the strength and pow- 
er of early manhood, feels exultingly that he is “lord 
of creation,” and that tae whole universe of matter 
may be made to subserve his will. But he learns 
sooner or later, that the laws of nature are inexora- 
ble, and that there are limitations which he cannot 
overcome. Let him lay his plans ever so carefully, a 
tornado, an earthquake, or pestilence, a foul drain, a 
rock on the railroad track, may frustrate them all ; for 
these things are as yet beyond human foresight. 

It is true that man may compel the winds and the 
waves to obey him, but in order to do this he must 
first study and then obey the laws of the wind and 
the waves. He may make slaves of steam and dyna- 


mite, and compel them to do his drudgery, but if, for | 


one single moment, he is off his guard, if he leaves 
but one weak place in his armor, the chained giant 
bursts his bonds and crushes his enslaver. 

When he turns from the world of matter and tries 
his power upon the world of mind, the result is still 
more unsatisfactory. Men are bound by iron chains 
of custom and conservatism, and he who vainly tries 
to break these chains too often succeeds only in 
bruising his own hands; and many a would-be re- 
former, after repeated assaults upon the stone wall of 
prejudice, realizes the powerlessness of the one to 
move the many, and instead of raising others up to 
his level, is hopeiessly dragged down to theirs. 

Shall we then admit that it is useless to struggle 
against fate, lay down our oars, and drift aimlessly 
with the current? If we believed in no God but na- 
ture we might well do this; but the laws of the uni- 
verse were framed by one who is in all, over all, and 
through all; and if,in our conflict with matter or 
mind, our feet rest upon the solid rock of His truth, 
we need not fear the result, for behind our finite 
strength lies his infinite power; and, as one has 
grandly said, “ One and God make a majority.” 

However the conditions of our outer life may be 
determined by circumstance, there is a spirit within 
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which assures us that we may make our spiritual 
nature better or worse, as we will. “Now the Lord 
is that spirit,and where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 

Whosoever believes in God and receives strength 
from him, is a freeman, and all the circumstances in 
the universe cannot make him aslave. Itis this be- 
lief and this strength which gives to an individual 
the power to sway the multitude. What could Wick- 
liffe, or Luther, or Fox, or Wesley have effected, if 
they had not drawn their power from asource higher 
and greater than themselves? 

What was it that enabled the great founder of 
Christianity so to move the hearts of men, that the 
circle of his influence shall go on broadening and 
broadening until it embraces the whole human race 
in its limits? We find the answer in his own words, 
“The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” 

And so,in peace or-war,in plenty or famine, in 
health or sickness, in wealth or poverty, whethersur- 
rounded by happiness or misery, wisdom or igno- 
rance, virtue or crime, if the. Father dwelleth in us 
we may enjoy the good and overcome the evil; and 
“he that overcometh shall inherit all things.” 


THE DECAY OF SECT FEELING. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

IS it not wise for our thinking members who are de- 
sirous for the growth of our denomination and the 
spread by its efforts of the simple truths that under- 
lie practical Christianity, to note the signs of the 
times? It is certainly pleasant to do so, so faras they 
point to the decline of unchristian prejudice and sec- 
tarian bitterness. Our city may not differ much from 
others in the character of these latter signs, but it 
may be of interest to your readers to know that we 
have them in full measure, Duringa recent meeting 
of ministers of one of our Orthodox denominations, 
a young minister recently placed in charge ofa city 
church called attention to the baleful influence the 
sermons of Prof. Swing and Dr. H. M. Thomas were 
having upon the ministry of the Orthodox churches 
in drawing it away from the doctrinal standards and 
dogmas that should distinguish the evangelical from 
the uneyangelical ministry. 

In evidence of this influence, good or bad, I note 
in arecent copy of a daily paper, that the course of 
lectures before the students of Chicago University, (a 
Baptist College, presided over by one of our most 
noted Baptist Ministers), gives place to representa- 
tives from the Reformed Episcopal, Unitarian, Jew- 
ish, Congregationalist, Methodist, and Swedenbor- 
gian denominations, beside including Prof. Swing 
and Dr. Thomas in this list. Also, that arecent meet- 
ing was held, of various church societies of the city, 
to form a central organization representing all, at 
which Unitarians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Reformed Episcopalians and 
perhaps others were harmoniously associated. Tous, 
who feel that the evidence of true Christianity is made 
manifest through the fruit of the spirit in our lives 
rather than by the dogmas we profess, these signs are 
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very cordial, especially as they are accompanied by 
many evidences that better tests than those of doc- 
trine are being increasingly applied by the ministers 
and members of Orthodox churches to test the Chris- 
tianity of themselves and others. Christ-likeness 
rather than Christ-profession. 

May we asa people apply the same tests more 
searchingly to ourselves and keep abreast of the grow- 
ing desire for freshly revealed truth and fresh reve- 
lations of a convicting character of long professed 
truth. ee os 


Chicago, First month 19. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SOUTH CAROLINA COLORED SCHOOL. 


JANUARY Ist is a great day for the colored people 
of various churches to gather at Bettis Academy and 
give in what they have collected for the support of 
the school. We reached there, (twelve miles from 
here), about eleven o’clock, and found fully two thou- 
sand people assembled. They have twenty-seven 
acres of land, and all the buildings beught and paid 
for by their own efforts. There is a plain school- 
house that will hold three hundred, a two story board- 
ing hall. where fifty girls sleep and cook in four 
rooms, each bringing rations from home and prepar- 
ing it herself. The beds had white spreads on, and 
the pillow-cases trimmed with crochet-work of their 
own make. As there were only three or four chairs, 
they use trunks for seats, and must take turn at the 
fireplaces, one in each room. Outside, in the blesse:| 
New Year sunshine, a stand was erected, and all about 
the wooded grounds were wagons, buggies, mules and 
horses, resting after the journey of from two to twen- 
ty-five miles. The scene was picturesque as a sum- 
mer pic-nic,—groups of whole families and little fires 
to keep the coffee hot, or light the pipe of the aged 
ones, who were lifted up with a sense of freedom, and 
joyous with this visible sign of liberty for their chil- 
dren. 

Companies of{ young men in many colored cos- 
tumes, appeared, one with yellow waist, others with 
white, each with its own big drum and officered with 
military distinctness. We were ushered up on the 
platform by a full-blooded African in a full suit of 
Confederate gray, with the straps of a major, and a 
long rusty sword drawn from his belt, and flourished 
with the grace of an expert. The double row of brass 
buttons and embroidered coat-tails, (in real bullion), 
lifted the veilof twenty years, and my memory was in 
the waragain. I knew “my ole massa ” hadsold his 
coat, if not his’|birthright, and is there not poetical 
justice in just such facts as these, which come to our 
notice like a vision of the past, and a mirror of the 
future. With all) this “sounding brase and tinkling 
cymbal,” they had come together with a purpose. 
The last “great day” was the 4th of July, (in 1874, 
we saw five thousand in this same enclosure), all the 
money was given in then—and another race begins. 
Each society works for six months, and now the time 
had come to speak. 

Ministers, deacons, earnest, gray-haired, thought- 
fal men, were on the platform. Here is Alexander 











Bettis, whose church numbers five thousand, (he 
preaches once a month at each, but holds all as “ hig 
flock.” Born a slave, no theologian or scholar of any 
color could have swayed and moved and governed 
that mass of humanity as he did—“long patience,” 
and reading human nature with such a keen sense of 
the truth, it seemed to us like an inspiration. Beside 
him was the Principal of the school, Alfred Nichol- 
son, formerly a loved student of the Schofield school, 
and who though not yet twenty-five, has planted seed 
and left impressions on his race that will outweigh 
many a life of eighty years. There was some speak. 
ing, and then reports were called for. Each Society 
moved up bearing a banner with inscriptions; 
“Young men who honor good principles and suppor- 
ters of Education at Shaw’s Creek ,” “ Young Ladies 
of Principle, Character, and Supporters of Education,” 
“ Branch of Log Creek;” etc., etc. The treasurer re- 
ported, and the minister would call out the name and 
the number of dollars. How his voice rang out over 
that vast assémbly! But the crisis came when all the 
smaller amounts were given in, and the bidding 
rested with two women, one of whom stood close by 
him. As hecalled out “ Mount Canaan, eighty-five,” 
she would quietly say “ eighty-eight,’’ and when he 
repeated “Shaw’s Creek, eighty-eight,” the other 
down on the ground, as he reached over to that side, 
would say “ninety dollars,” and then he repeated 
that. The bidding went higher and higher, it was 
getting exciting, the members of each were working 
in the crowd to get more. Once there were signs of 
anger, but “ Rev. Bettis” smoothed all into good hu- 
mor with his witty, wholesome speech. Up toa hun- 
dred and ten and fifteen and on, by ones and fives, 
till it reached a hundred and forty-nine from one, 
and the other finally called “ a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.” 

Prof. Rodenbach and two deacons sat there and 
counted the money handed up in handkerchiefs and 
hats, pounds and pounds of silver and nickels. Near- 
ly five hundred dollars in six months for education, 
gathered from their own race by one of themselves, 
because he is called of God, and because he refuses to 
accept one dollar for himself of the money given for 
education. He owns a small farm, and we once heard 
him tell an audience: “ When my wife told a woman 
she must hurry home to plow, the woman said, 
‘What! do you plow?’ But in a few years my wife 
had plowed a horse and buggy out of that land, and 
the woman is cooking yet.” 

Does such a school need help? Yes, it needs it 
now, this minute. The hour has come, the man is 
there, but the needed help is not. It needs an earn- 
est, intelligent, christian woman, to,teach habits and 
daily life, and how tomake homes. They do the best 
they can, but, they have had no opportunity. A 
cultured woman can make a home ina low cabin; 
an ignorant one cannot make one in a brown stone 
mansion. This race must not grow up to follow the 
shiftless, proud, undeveloped Southern white woman. 
Northern energy, and thrift and economy are what 
the race needs. 

After the exercises the women and girls were in- 
vited to the “Chapel” of the school-house. How 





thay drank in the prophetic words which bade them 


“ prepare themselves for new duties, for being treas- 
urers, clerks, (all that money mostly raised by women, 
goes only to men to disburse), deacons, yea, even as 
ministers,” for the Lord is going to call some of you, 
now, here, to the pulpit, to give out His message, 
without money and without price.” 

Looking at them, and knowing how many new 
hats and nice ribbons and rings that money might 
have bought, we wonder how many of our color, how 
many white girls would have raised and sold chickens 
and eggs, crocheted trimming and sold it, done with- 
out new shoes and dresses, and many other things, 
that they might add their mite to the work of edu- 
cation. Many are too old, many live too far away to 
ever get one day’s schooling in it, and yet they give 
and give cheerfully. All they ask is some one to 
teach them, not only out of books, but to higher and 
nobler living, how to train their children, how to 
make strong their own good desiresso that good may 
overcome evil; for slavery left its serpent trail of in- 
heritance in an over-growth of the animal nature, 
which must be brought under the guiding care of 
intelligent education and subdued by the gospel “ that 
yepresent your bodies a living sacrifice, wholly ac- 
ceptable unto God.” 

Bettis Academy is four miles from Vaucluse on the 
C. & C. Railroad. It was all woods when they bought 
it. We have watched its growth as one of our chil- 
dren. We share with them our books and papers. 
Its unfulfilled needs pain us, but the work that lies 
near claims all that we are or have. We cannot 
make teachers fast enough for the demand in many 
places. They go out, are soon caught up with, and 
have to give up, or return and get more knowledge. 

Dear friends, help us! This school cannot be 
maintained on less than three or four hundred dollars 
a month. There are now three hundred pupils; 
thirty boarders. Marrua ScHOFIELD. 
Aiken, 8. C. 


From The iheneniens, 
LOCAL OPTION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


ABOUT ten years ago the Legislature of Mississippi 
passed a law requiring the saloon-keeper to secure a 
petition signed by a majority of the voters and wo- 
men over eighteen years of age in his district. The 
rumsellers saw that, if the women were to havea 
voice in the granting of licenses, their doom was 
sealed ; so they assessed each saloon in the state ac- 
cording to population of the town, for funds to op- 
pose the law. Our town has about 700 inhabitants, 
and the saloons were assessed $75 each, and the next 
legislature repealed the law so far as it related to 
women. The saloon-keeper, according to the present 
law, has to secure a majority of the registered voters 
in the district, or town, if incorporated, recommend- 
ing him as a sober, moral man, and he publishes it 
in a newspaper for three consecutive weeks, leaves it 
on file for thirty days for the reception of counter- 
petitions; any names found on both are counted off 
the liquor petition and on the counter-petition ; so 
his petition can be defeated by reducing its signa- 
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tures to a minority. Shoulda majority petition, ask- 
ing that no license be granted for twelve months, no 
license can be granted for that time. 

Our state is more than one-third under prohibi- 
tion, mostly by special acts of the legislature. Mont- 
gomery county is the only county that has rated pro- 
hibition out ; and that was done by special act. We 
will demand of our next legislature the right for 
counties to decide by ballot at an election separate 
from all issues ; thisin no way to interfere with pres- 
ent laws. Wethink in two more years we can so ed- 
ucate and mould sentiment by local option as to be 
ready for a constitutional amendment, and have suf- 
ficient moral sentiment behind it to enforce the law. 
Where prohibition prevails the law prohibits the 
sale of anything that will intoxicate and the giving 
away of any intoxicants except in a private resi- 
dence. It permits wine to be used in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and physicians can give it in cases of actual 
sickness. This law can be improved by making it 
unlawful to offer liquor forsale. Whisky men come 
into our county and take orders, collect the money, 
and ship from where they permit it sold. Our judge 
rules there is no sale until a delivery is made, which 
is done to the transportation company. It has never 
been made an issue; but the saloon men will vote 
for no one that is not pledged to favor the iniquitous 
traffic, and the issue will soon be on us. Politicians 
are slow to espouseit; but, now it is getting to be the 
largest party they will favor it. 

Local option helps toward state prohibition, be- 
cause it prepares and moulds sentiment up to the 
point of voting for, sustaining and enforcing the law. 
As to enforcement, I can speak for this and adjoin- 
ing counties from practical demonstration. The law 
is enforced as well as the laws against theft, murder, 
larceny ; and we are well pleased with it. Thesaloon 
men try to influence the drunkards and ignorant 
whites and the colored people, telling them that the 
license money goes toward paying the appropriation 
for public schools, and that if they shut up the sa- 
loons there will be no free schools, They say, also, 
that it is a trick to get the negro back into slavery. 
Some merchants, lawyers, doctors, and preachers, for 
fear of losing patronage, oppose the temperance move- 
ment; some mechanics, plasterers, painters and la- 
borers, from fear of losing work; some are afraid it 
will hurt the Democratic party ; some say it will hurt 
trade. The saloon men have been accustomed to fill- 
ing orders for the merchants, and allowing margins 
to them. When a merchant attempts to place him- 
self on the side of the home against the saloon, he is 
threatened with the revenue officer for dealing in in- 
toxicants without license, and he says to the temper- 
ance people he is afraid it will hurt trade. 

Our white people are largely in favor of prohibi- 
tion, and the colored people are fast coming over. 

W. H. Parron. 
Shubuta, Miss. 


The object of the science of education is to render 
the mind the best possible instrument for discover- 
ing, applying and obeying the laws under which God 
has placed the universe.— Wayland. 











_THE TAYLOR MISSION IN AFRICA. 


DR. LEVI JOHNSON, who was one of the missiona- 
ry company under direction of Bishop Taylor, has 
recently been in Baltimore, “holding evangelistic 
services in the Chatsworth Independent Methodist 
Church,” and gave, besides, a lecture on the work in 
Africa, which is reported in the Christian Standard. 
He said that after an interview with Dr. Pogge and 
Lieutenant Wissman regarding theTushelange coun- 
try, Bishop Taylor changed his plans. These two 
men were the first white men that ever crossed the 
Kasai River and explored that great country. There 
they found a semi-civilized people and a delightful 
country where there were large villages, farms, fruits, 
forges for smelting metals, cooking utensils, etc. The 
king accompanied them with a large guard of his 
people across their country. They were the first 
white men that people had ever seen, and they sup- 
posed these two men had come out of the sea whose 
waters. had washed. their skins white and had 
straightened out their hair. They manifested the 
greatest affection for them and sought to kiss them. 
When they came to the place where their chief king 
resided, he showed them the same kindness and in- 
sisted on accompanying them with his fifty wives to 
the.end of their journey. 
king requested them on their next visit to bring him 
a new musical instrument. Bishop Taylor wanted 
to go into that country which is one thousand miles 
distant from Loanda. He found the distance over- 
land and perils too great by that route, but intends 
the coming spring to make a flank movement and 
take a short cut to capture that country. It is known 
now that the Kasai River, which runs through that 
country, is a branch of another river which empties 
into the Congo River. So Bishop Taylor proposes to 
enter at the mouth of the Congo River and by navi- 
gation penetrate that great country on the Kasai 
River. The population of that country, including 
the Tushelange, Basaonge and Binaki races, numbers 
seventy-five millions of people, or one-third more 
than the whole United States. 

Dr, Johnson spoke of the coast of Africa where 
they first landed. The country is flat for seventy 
miles from the sea, then there is a rolling country, 
undulating, grass grows to the height of from eight 
to twelve feet. The trees small like our apple trees 
and thorny. Drinking water is scarce in the flat 
country. Springs are found at only two mission sta- 
tions. The women bring fresh water in boats from 
up the rivers which is placed in reservoirs in the 
village for people to drink. It is very warm for 
drinking. 

Slavery is carried on from the interior to a fearful 
extent. The women are captured and placed in a 
large enclosure where they are fattened and anointed 
and sold for wives or servants as the case may he. 
All the young female children are sold for wives in 
their infancy to be delivered to their purchasers at 
the ages of from 8 to 12 years. This isa great draw- 


back to their education by missionaries. The prac- | 


tice now is usually for the missionaries to buy cut 


from the first purchasers all the right in their female | 





When they parted the 
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children, so that when they become educated no for. 


mer purchaser can claimthem. The Roman Catholic 
missionaries take the same precaution; otherwise 
those beastly natives would take them from the 
Christian schools and lead them back into idolatry, 

Bishop Taylor wrote Dr. Johnson a few days ago 
informing him that he has purchased machinery in 
Europe for the purposes of manufacturing sugar and 
syrup from the luxuriant cane growing in Africa, and 
mills togrind corn. That portion of Africa occupied 
by his missions does not grow wheat, but it will grow 
several crops of Indian corn during the year and the 
laborers can grind the corn into meal, so he intends 
to feed himself and his missionaries on corn bread 
and molasses. 

The only successful missionary station in that part 
of Africa is conducted on the self-supporting plan, 
and that is a Moravian mission 50 years old: After 
years of unsuccessful effort they finally succeeded, 
They have all kinds of tradesmen, mechanics and la- 
borers in the various departments of their mission 
work, They have schools of various grades. They 
have 28 women Bible readers, 29 European preach- 
ers, 10 mission stations, 60 out stations on the coast. 
They have 60 to 70 native preachers. Their mission 
and out stations extend from four to five thousand 
miles along that coast. They have from 3 to 4 thou- 
sand communicants ; they have three thousand chil- 
dren in theirschools; and at the end of. the last year 
they had ten thousand dollars in their treasury. 
There are found so many large boys and girls in their 
schools that many of them can be spared for work. 
They have academies, grammar schools, and lower 
grade schools. The low grade schools have native 
teachers. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 7. 
SECOND MONTH 14TH. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 


READ Daniel 5 ; 1-12—25-28.—Golden Text: ‘‘ Thou art weighed 
in the balance and art found wanting.”’—Daniel 5; 27. 

Time—B. C. 538. Place—Babylon. Kings—Bel- 
shazzar, grandson of Nebuchadnezzar ;*Cyrus, king 
of Persia; Darius, king of Media. Prophet—Daniel. 

The great Babylonian empire at the date of our 
lesson was under the rule of Belshazzar, grandson of 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was an effeminate monarch, 
and cared more for his own enjoyment than for the 
safety of his people. His father, with whom he 
shared the kingdom, had gone with the army to re- 
pel an attack made by Cyrus, the king of Persia, and 
one of the most renowned characters of ancient his- 
tory. It is well to stop just here and consider an in- 
cident of the early life of Cyrus. At the court of 
his grandfather, Astyages, king of Media, where he 
went on a visit, it is said he was offered the wine- . 
cup, but refused to taste its contents. On being ques- 
tioned as to the reason of his refusal, he said he was 
not willing to partake of anything that made men 
behave silly and so like madmen ashe had seen the 
lords and nobles do, and even his grandfather, after 
he had drank freely of the wine, quite forgot the dig- 
nity of his station. 














Cyrus shied now been raised to the throne of Persia, 
and Darius ruled over Media. The Medes and Per- 
sians had joined forces, and the army with Cyrus 
at its head had besieged Babylon. 

But its walls and fortresses were believed to be 
impregnable, and no fears were entertained by the 
pleasure- loving inhabitants of the city at the pres- 
ence of so large an army. Belshazzar made a great 
feast for a thousand of his lords, and the women of 
his household, and when he was intoxicated with 
wine, he ordered the sacred vessels that had been 
taken from the Temple of. Jerusalem to be anaeee, 
that they might drink therein. 

In the midst of this revelry the handwriting upon 
the wall which forms the subject of the lesson, ap- 
peared, and before the morning sun had arisen the 
interpretation of the prophet Daniel was fulfilled. 
While the night had been given over to pleasure and 
excitement in the halls of the palace, the besieging 
army under the direction of Cyrus had not been idle. 
The waters of the Euphrates river, which ran through 
the city, had been turned from their course, and the 
enemy entered by the bed of the river, and took 
possession. 

So sudden and unexpected was the presence of 
foes that the king and a large number of his. cour- 
tiers, and of the people were slain, and the nation 
that had become so powerful and absorbed so many 
others, was in its turn conquered, and made a part of 
the Medo-Persian Empire. A few years before the cap- 
ture of Babylon, Cyrus had added to his conquests 


Lydia and all the dominions of Croesus, whom he , 


captured but treated with great kindness. Sardis, of 
which we read in the New Testament, was the capital 
of his kingdom. 

We learn from this lesson that those who give 
themselves up to folly and dissipation become reck- 
less and regardless of consequences. That wine- 
drinking, revelry and impiety go hand in hand, the 
one leads naturally to the other, and that our only 
safety is in being watchful and faithful to the trusts 
committed to our care, whether in the control of our 
lives, or of that which conduces to the peace and 
safety of the community. 


“Tue universe is the express image and direct 
counterpart of the souls that dwell in it. Be noble- 
minded, and all nature replies, ‘I am divine—the 
child of God. Be thou, too, his child and noble.’ Be 
mean, and all Nature dwindles into a contemptible 
smallness.” —F. W. Robertson. 





We should neverin any way consent to the ill- 
treatment of animals, because the fear of ridicule, or 
some other fear, prevents our interfering. As tothere 
being anything really trifling in any act of humanity, 
however slight, it is moral blindness to suppose so. 
" The few moments in the course of each day which a 
man absorbed in some worldly pursuit may careless- 
ly expend in kind words or trifling charities to those 
around him—and kindness to an animal is one of 
these—are perhaps, in the sight of heaven, the only 
time that he has lived to any purpose worthy of re- 
cording.—Sir Arthur Helps. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 
DISCIPLINE. 

IT has been said that all organizations tend to crys- 
tallization, and as soon as they beeome fixed there is 
an end of their true usefulness and fitness for theever 
growing and changing needs vf men. When there- 
fore it appears that a majority of the reasonable mem- 
bers of a society find the rules and regulations thefe- 
of unsuited to their sense of right government, the 
danger referred to may be suspected, and to prevent 
such a result a thoughtful‘inquiry into the real state 
of affairs is necessary. As areligious people, wehave 
been instructed that agitation is to be dreaded, that 
the great desideratum is settlement, and’ that the 
forms which the past has imposed upon us ought to 
be borne. To which it may be replied firstly that 
where there is vigorous and active life there always 
will be movement, and this need not. be’ disorder. 
Secondly, that in our age of thought and investiga- 
tion views of an outward and secular nature cannot 
long remain settled, and lastly that the opinions of 
the past should always be subordinate to the present, 
otherwise we become the merest imitators, sheathed 
in habiliments which grotesquely hang upon our un- 
used capabilities. It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that this applies only to our society rules or discipline 
which is our final appeal in matters of church gov- 
ernment. 

The study of the origin of the various testimonies 
of our forefathers and the consequent society regula- 


| tions is a very interesting one, and such a study 


must disclose the fact that they had no supernatural 
origin. The wisdom which guided the devoted “sons 
of the morning” abides unto this day and will ever 
abide for those who will receive it. There is very 
little disposition to-day to endeavor to fix upon those 
who will follow us our rules of conduct, and itis 
presumable that those who preceded us had no more 





88 
desire to legislate for us; we ought therefore to feel 
that it is our right and our duty to harmonize the 
discipline with our present convictions of duty. For 
this result to be obtained it would seem necessary to 
make a complete revision of the discipline of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, as there are many advices 
rendered unnecessary by the general advance of mor- 
ality, and numerous offences which, according to the 
book, demand the penalty of disownment, but which 
as a matter of fact do not receive even reproof by the 
officers of the meeting. 

It may be interesting to note the violations of our 
order which call for a testimony of disownment. 
They are as follows : 

Parties not acquiescing in the judgment of arbi- 
trators. Writers of books that excite disunity. 
Those who manifest an implacable enmity to others. 
Those who accept governmental offices, the duties 
of which are inconsistent with our religious princi- 
ples. Those given to scandalous practices. Those 
who persist in blasphemy, or who deny the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate 





revelation of the Holy Spirit or the authenticity of . 


the Scriptures. Those guilty of defamation or de- 
traction. Those who indulge in gaming or evil de- 
versions. Insolvents who refuse to surrender their 
effects for the benefit of creditors. Those who shall 
arrest or sue at law another member. Those who join 
in marriage with those of other principles and pro- 
fessions of religion, or accomplish their marriage by 
the assistance ofa priest, or are present at such a 
marriage. Those who wilfully neglect the attendance 
of our meetings. Those who import, distil or sell 
spirituous liquors. Those who import sell or pur- 
chase slaves. Those who take oaths. Obstinate 
youths who run into excesses and parents who in- 
dulge them in such excesses. Those who contribute 
to the support of a hireling ministry. Those who pay 
any fine, penalty or tax in lieu of personal service for 
carrying on war. 

All these cases are to be treated in meekness and 
brotherly compassion, but that the church may be 
preserved in “unity of faith and practice” all who 
refuse to conform to these regulations are to be cut off. 

It is believed that there have been more members 
disowned on account of marriage than for all other 
causes, and we are often made conscious of the great 
loss it has been to the society both in numbers and 
in strength. 

Many of the advices belong to a past age, and are 
interesting chiefly as showing what helpsand cautions 
the people then needed, but advice to be valuable 
must be timely, and there ought to be some helpful 
advice from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting suited to 
its present members. 
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MARRIAGES. 
WEBSTER—BROSIUS.—Twelfth month 31, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Octoraro, Pa,, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Jesse Webster, of Chester county, and Annie Bro. 
sius, of Lancaster county. 


DEATHS. 

COLEMAN.—First month, 20, 1886, at the residence of 
her nephew, Isaac DeCou, near Trenton N. J., Hannah E. 
Coleman, in the 77th year of her age. Buried at Bristol, Pa, 

COLES.—Fifth-day night, First month 28th, 1886, at his 
residence near Duell’s Corner, Salem Co., N. J., Bartholo- 
mew Coles, aged 100 years, 6 months, 21 days. Interment 
from Woodstown Meeting-house, of which meeting he was 
generally in attendance, although not a member. 

COPE.—In East Bradford, Chester-Co., Pa., on First-day, 
First month 24th, 1886, Edge T. Cope, in the 77th year of 
his age. A member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

CROASDALE.—In New York, First month 26, 1896, 
Martha Richardson Croasdale, formerly of Wilmington, 
Del., aged 77 years, 7 months, and 3 days. 

The funeral took place on the 28th inst. from the Meet- 
ing-house in Rutherford Place, and the interment was in 
Friends’ Cemetery, Brooklyn, L. I. Although her residence 
amongst New York Friends was brief, she had endeared 
herself to many by the sweetness and gentleness of her 
spirit, and her death is felt to be a personal bereavement, 
as well as a loss to their meeting. 


HALLOCK.—Suddenly, on the 27th of Ist month, 1886, 

at her residence in Yorktown, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
. Mary Jane, widow of the late William Hallock ; a member 
of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.—First month 24th, at his late residence, 
Horsham, Pa., William J. Hallowell, in his 73d year. 

KING.—First month 28th, Ada Bomaine, only daugh- 
ter of T. Ellwood and Mary A. P. King, of West Philadel- 
phia, in her 2ist year. 

PIDGEON.—At her home in Clarke Co., Va., on First 
month 26th, 1886, Sarah Marshall, wife of Samuel L. Pid- 
geon, in the 6lst year of her age; member of Hopewell 
Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

SWAYNE.—Fourth-day, Twelfth month 2d, 1885, of 
erysiplas fever, Emaline R., wife of David C. Swayne, aged 
48 years, 2 months and 10 days. 

WARREN.—At their residence near Wrightstown, N. 
J., First month 23d, Rachel Hillman, wife of Thomas J. 
Warren, aged 72 years, an interested member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK AT DARBY. 
Tue visit of members of the Yearly Meeting Commit- 
tee to Friends at Darby, some weeks ago, and the 
presentation of a concern to undertake some plans 
of philanthropic work there, under charge of the 
monthly meeting, has already been mentioned in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL. The monthly meeting 
has since taken prompt action in the matter. At its 
sitting on the 2ist of 12th month, in joint session, a 
communication was read, signed by a number of 
Friends, proposing to establish a sewing school and 
reading-room in the neighborhood, and desiring that 





the monthly meeting should give its recognition, as 
well as its sympathy and sanction to the proposition. 
After serious deliberation the following Friends were 
named to take the subject into consideration and re- 
port to an adjourned session of the monthly meeting 
to be held on the 31st of 12th month: Isaac L. Bar- 
tram, Israel H. Lloyd, Elizabeth S. Bunting, Mary B. 
Conard, Joseph Powell, Martha Dodgson, Josiah 
White, Jos. Bunting, Jr., Hannah H. Bartram, and 
Thomas Garrigues. At the adjourned meeting onthe 
$lst, the committee made the following report, which 
was united with: ° 


The committee appointed to take into consideration 
the propriety of establishing a sewing school and reading 
room in this neighborhood, make the following report : that 
they have paid attention to their appointment, and after a 
fall expression of views of themselves and others interested 
in this concern, propose to recommend that the monthly 
meeting appoint a committee and be called “ The Commit- 
tee on Philanthropic Work,” to assist and encourage, as 
way may open, such benevolent work, as, consistent with 
our principles and testimonies, may tend to the improve- 
ment of ourselves and the community around us. 

Signed, MartTHa Dopason. 
Isaac L. BARTRAM. 


A committee was then appointed to confer and 
propose to this meeting the names of suitable Friends 
to have the oversight of such work. They reported 
later the names of Martha Dodgson, Thos. Garrigues, 
Joseph Powell, Elizabeth Spencer Bunting, and Jos. 
Bunting, Jr., which were approved,and they ap- 
pointed to constitute a committee, S. W. Bunting was 
added to it at the meeting Ist month 25th. 

The work of the committee has already opened 
in several important directions. Arrangements have 
been made by which the control of the Darby Libra- 
ry and the exclusive use of the hall over it pass into 
the committee’s hands. (The Library is a very old 


one, established about 1765, and containing some 10,- 


000 volumes. The hall will seat about 300 persons.) 
The plan is to use the library as areading-room, and 
to control the hall so as to have a higher character of 
entertainments, and to prevent an inferior sort. A 
sewing school has also been organized, the first meet- 
ing being held on the 30th ult. It will meet regular- 
ly, from 3 to 5 o’clock on Seventh-days. Over twenty 
. teachers have offered their assistance, and the work is 
entered upon with much energy. 


—A correspondent who writes us from Easton, 
Md., says: “I am a subscriber to the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, and I esteem it very highly for First- 
day reading. Our Society numbers at this point more 
than double all the other Friends’ meetings on the 
Maryland and Delaware Peninsula. [South of Wil- 
mington, we presume our friend means.—Eps.] We 
have a flourishing First-day School, though not kept 
open in the winter months, and a most excellent edu- 
cational school under the control of our (Third Ha- 
ven) monthly meeting, and in charge of Wilson M. 
Tyler, Principal. One of our assistant teachers is 
Elizabeth Lloyd, recently of Swarthmore.” 

—We learn that Genoa Monthly Meeting, Neb., 
is progressing steadily, though slowly. There are a 
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few accessions by certificate, and occasionally a re- 
quest for membership. Our friend Isaiah Lightner, 
formerly Indian Agent at the Santee Agency, is now 
located there. At the monthly meeting in Twelfth 
month, Mercy K. Hoopes presented a concern to visit 
the families of Friends in Butler county, some of 
whom belong to that monthly meeting. This was 
united with, and as a similar concern had been de- 
veloping in the mind of George S. Truman he was ap- 
pointed to accompany her. 

—A Friend in the Far West writes: “There is no 
doubt in my mind but that if Friends increase as a 
body it will have to be in considerable measure from 
outsiders, for, strange though it may seem, so many 
birthright members appreciate their privileges so 
lightly that they desire to get out of the-Society, 
while those who have seen the hollowness of many 
of the professions would be glad to get within the 
fold. My own impression is, that the increase of the 
Society of Friends, like the march of population, is 
westward, and that here is where we are to look for 
its renovation. The people of the West are not afraid 
to grapple with truth, even though it may seem to be 
an innovation to their more conservative Eastern 
brethren.” 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ON TEACHING READING. 

I AM glad that in this first conference of teachers 
the subject of reading has a foremost. place, and that 
the best methods of teaching reading are to be con- 
sidered ; for certainly, as reading is the entrance—the 
doorway which leads into every department of learn- 
ing, upon the mannerin which it is taught must 
largely depend the enjoyment and full benefit. of 
the subjects to which it leads. And since reading is 
the science or art which puts us into communication 
with another’s mind, surely those methods of teach- 
ing reading which aim directly at securing and ex- 
pressing the author’s meaning, must be most nearly 
correct. This end must be held as the firstand high- 
est aim—it must be the principle of all good reading. 
The author and not the reader must be apparent. 

Again, I would say, that whatever method pro- 
duces a taste for reading, a taste for the best in litera- 
ture may be safely trusted. 

If the aim and end of teaching reading as an art, 
is to qualify our girls and boys to read or declaim in 
some striking manner a few selections whose chief 
merit consists in their declamatory qualities, these 
same boys and girls will be found incapable of read- 
ing the simplest thought intelligently. 

Rules in reading should be regarded as crutches 
in walking, necessary only to the lame. I have little 
hope of that teaching which directs the pupil’s atten- 
tion too much to methods and technicalities of the 
art, when the beautiful creation of the poet’s mind is 
anatomized, sawn and hacked by heartless hands! 
That is not teaching reading. It is a torturing pro- 
cess of analysis as distressing as vivisection. 

The author has produced the thought, the picture ; 


~ 1An Essay read at the Educational Conference, Fifteenth and 
Rage streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 18th, 1885. 
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the reader is to illuminate it. He is to bring to his | 


work a feeling kindred with the author. It is not 
Shakespeare, it is himself who sees the “jocund day 
stand tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” It is not 
Milton but himself who sees the lost glory of Para- 
dise, and the fallen, prostrate angels. 

It is easier and infinitely more gratifying in its re- 

sults, to teach a child to appreciate the true and beau- 
tiful than it is to teach dry technicalities, “slides” 
and “slurs,” “pitch” and “force” and “quality.” 
If he has a thought of his own and words to put itin, 
he knows how to utter it. Rules of elocution do not 
aid him in expressing his own genuine feelings of 
love, pity or contempt. Teach him, then, to make 
the author’s thought his own, and he will have little 
difficulty in giving proper “emphasis,” “pitch,” 
“ force,” or “ quality.” 

I know of nothing in my experience so wholly de- 
lightful as to see a boy’s soul growing within him, 
his spirit leaping, as it were, on the words of some 
fine thought. It is not so very long since, when, in 
wishing to show the poet’s art in the adaptation of 
sound to sense, I quoted a portion of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. Rapt myself, in the exquisite 
melody of the versification, my eyes fell by chance on 
the face of one of my pupils. His soul shone out 
from his eyes like a sudden light from a window, and 
I knew that his spirit was caught upward on the 
flight of song. 

Now it is true that appreciation will. not of itself, 
make a good reader. Indeed, so strangely does our 
mother nature endow us that it sometimes seems that 
those most appreciative are least capable of doing 
that which they know so well how to enjoy. 

What, then, is the remedy for such as these? 
Certainly not to seek to guide them by artificial 
rules. Rules are shackles except where they are 
props to the lame. And the appreciative are noi 
lame if they can be made to believe it. In'their high 
valuation of others’ performance they are apt to mis- 
trust their own. The remedy for such as these is 
much practice in reading aloud ; entire forgetfulness of 
themselves in the reading, thinking solely of the author's 
meaning. 

Would I discard rules altogether? Iam asked. 
Perhaps not. But I would encourage each live teach- 
er, who has a knowledge of her subject, to make her 
own rules, I would impress upon the pupil the idea 
that every form in the universe expresses thought, 
that words convey the most definite thought, and 
that the vocal organs must translate every shade of 
meaning which the words embody. 

Now as I should teach that the object of reading 
aloud is to give to others the meaning the author in- 
tended, the rules I should give would run something 
as follows: First, ascertain the author’s meaning. 
Then, do not forone instant let the mind wander 
from the subject, nor from the significance of one 
word. It might as well be said that the position of 


a single brick in a building was a matter of no im- | 


portance, as that the little words in a sentence may 
go slip-shod, and that only the prominent words are 
to be carefully vocalized. It is only by entire con- 
centration of thought—close attention to the signi- 
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ficance of every word, that good reading can 
duced. 

What is one of the mechanical rules for reading a 
series of descriptive words? I think there is such a 
rule, and that the rising and falling inflection is to 
be used, now on this word, now on that, regardless 
of the meaning of the word. What death to expres- 
sion is this! Does not nature suggest the true rule? 
Take for instance a series from Bryant’s Thanatop- 
sis: 


“ When thoughts of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
O’er thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart, 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teaching.” 


be pro- 


What rule can be given for rendering a series of 
words like this, each word descriptive of the envir- 
onments of death, but that the reader must have a 
vivid conception of the images that each word con- 
veys in “the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, and 
breathless darkness, and the narrow house.” 

Is it possible to read by any rule except that 
which the understanding furnishes, such a sentence 
as this: “Charity beareth all things, believeth all 


' things, hopeth all things, endureth al] things.” 





Rising or falling inflections have little to do with 
true expression. One reader will give the sense and 
feeling of a word with the rising inflection, and an- 
other will give it fully as well with the falling inflec- 
tion ; all depending on the genuineness of the feel- 
ing. The falling inflection, however, gives force, like 
the downward stroke of a hammer. 

Emphasis is, to reading, what strong color is to 
the picture, and wants toning-down, just as color 
does. Emphasis is best defined as the distinguish- 
ing of one word or thought above another. It may 


‘be given in a variety of ways—in any way, indeed, 


that the sense requires it, but one rule for emphasis 
has no exception, and that is the pause after the em- 
phatic word, and frequently also before it. Nothing 
so completely emphasizes as a pause. 

In order to decide upon the emphatic words, re- 
duce the sentence to its simplest form. The words 
which are wholly necessary to the sense are of course 
the words to be emphasized. The other words are to 
be treated with due regard to the significance of each. 

Take any sentence—prose or poetry, and see what 
a recompense follows a careful reading. A line from 
The Vision of Sir Launfal suggests itself. In speak- 
ing of the fulness or promise of summer, and the 
heart’s response, the author says: 

‘* Now thé heart is so full that a drop overfills it.” 

We are happy now, because God wills it.”’ 


All the rules of elocution may be applied to pro- 
duce correct emphasis and all unavailingiy unless 
the reader’s feelings are enlisted. 

Again the same author says of the perfect days of 
June: 

“ Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune 
And over itsoftly her warm ear lays.”’ 


Teach the pupil to appreciate the beauty of the 
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sentiment and expression, and half the difficulty in 


teaching reading will be overcome. Noslides nor se- 
ries of rules—nothing but feeling and a true artistic 
sense can avail. And how much better to cultivate 
these, than to spend the time teaching artificial meth- 


We are all born poets—in a greater or less degree, 
and unless the reader meet the author how can he 
reproduce the author’s meaning. This quick, poetic 
sense is observable in very small children. 

It is, then, the artistic and poetic instinct and the 
reasoning faculties in children that should be culti- 
vated. Let us turn again to that inimitable poem— 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—to the description of win- 
ter—the fairy masonry of the frost. Nothing but 
delicate appreciation of every circumstance—of every 
word conveying a thought or picture, will enable the 
reader to do justice to the poet’s conception. Only 
such reading will result ina love of reading—a love 
for the best in literature. 

A genuine taste for reading will never be acquired 
by artificial means. It must grow by the cultivation 
of the pupil’s finer nature, and this finer nature, be- 
lieye me, will be developed by proper methods of 
teaching reading. 

What, to the pupil is the reproduction according 
to rule of a fine sentiment, if his consciousness of its 
beauty or excellence has not been awakened? The 
gaudy imitation of sentiment adapted. to the elocu- 
tionary art, will be to him as worthy or more excel- 
lent than the genuine sentiment of the finest poet 
expressed less ostentatiously. 

In Hood’s Haunted House, the merit of the com- 
position lies not only in the prevailing terror, but in 
the minute description which reproduces so vividly 
adeserted house. For often the elocutionist’s art 
overlooks detail and portrays only the palpable. 

The true quality of tone will come in a great de- 
gree from practice. The quality of voice of our great 
orators is theirs from practice beyond recall. 

Nasal tones usually come from want of energy in 
enunciating. Forcible, explosive utterance will rem- 
edy the nasal drawl. Any ordinary words or sen- 
tences will do for these vocal exercises. Let the 
teacher use his or her own ingenuity in devising 
methods for obtaining results, varying the exercise 
as much as possible. Innumerable variations may 
be made in one lesson. Let the teacher trust her- 
self. 

It is always a puzzle to me in giving first requisites 
for good reading to tell which to place first—the clear 
understanding, or the clear enunciation. Perhaps it 
is well to adopt the axiom that a distinct articulation 
is a pre-requisite to good reading, and then give as 
the first requisite the clear understanding. Articula- 
tion, is indeed a matter of the utmost importance. 
Holmes gives the best of all rules for articulation, 
when he says, “Carve every word before you let it 
fall.” Shakespeare comprehends it all in 


“Speak the speech, I pray you, trippingly on the tongue.” 


Intelligent parents are quite as capable of teach- 
ing distinct articulation as the teacher, yet the read- 
ing lesson, which in some schools comes once a day, 
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in others once a week, is.expected to correct all the 
faults of enunciation into which the pupils have fal- 
len. ‘The pupils should be required to speak distinct- 
ly in every recitation, and to talk at all times well, 
with clear tones and distinct enunciation. 

Practice in doing the right thing the right way is 
all that is needed for perfection. But so long as a 
pupil every hourin the day drawls his words, or clips 
his consonants, or mouths and mutters indistinctly 
except during the two minutes—nay not so much— 
not two minutes allotted to his own individual exer- 
cise in the reading class, what is to be expected of 
his advancement in the art of clearly enunciating. 
He has been endowed by nature with clear tones, but 
careless habits acquired at home have clogged his ut- 
terance. 

Call his attention to the fact that indistinctness 
indefiniteness marks all forms of lower life;—that as 
we ascend in the scale of existence, outline becomes 
more and more definite and perfect. 

In human speech the consonants define and limit 
sound, and the beauty of utterance depends quite as 
much upon the consonants as upon the vowels. The 
vowels utter themselves. The roar or cry of most of 
the lower animals is a prolonged vowel sound.. ‘The 
street-crier sometimes utters.such clear, ringing vowel 
sounds that one may almost “‘ envy his calling ;’—but 
observe he does not articulate his words. Only the 
highest in organization and culture “carve every 
word,” with sharp cutting consonants. 

A teacher will take the utmost pains to make her 
pupils give the fifth, sixth or seventh sound of “a” 
or the exact second sound of “ e,” but fails toobserve 
that “d” and“ t,” the “i” or“s” or“ m” are scarce- 
ly sounded at all. 

What brightness would there be without the “t” 
in “ glitter,” or in the word “ bright” itself. The “1” 
and “m” are duller sounds, as the words “ lull” and 
“glimmer” show. The “m” has also a smothering 
sound or can be made to have as in the word “smoth- 
er,” also the,words “ flame ” and “ smoke,” when des- 
criptive of confusion and uproar. ‘He woke to die 
midst flame and smoke.” The remainder of this 
stanza shows not only the adaptation of sound to 
sense, but that the vowel sounds are best adapted to 
calling, or giving commands at a distance. 


“ He woke to die midst flame and smoke 

And shout and groan and sabre stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 

As lightning from the mountain cloud, 

And heard with voice as trumpet loud 
Bozzaris cheer his band :— 


“Strike! till the last armed foe expires! 

Strike for your altarsand your fires! 

Strike for the green graves of your sires! 
God! And your native land.” 


The adaptation of sound to sense is an important 
consideration. In talking we invariably fit the word 
with its propersound. We say ofa loud crash,— 
“Tt was tremendous” or of that which is rapid that 
it is “swift as an arrow,” or of that which is minute, 
that “It was a mere mite.” Note the contrast, .““ And 
why beholdest. thou the mote that isin thy brother's 
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eye, but snenenas not the beam that is in thine own 
eye.” 

In the adaptation of sound to sense, the exercise 
of taste, good judgment and feeling are required. 
Every word should be studied with regard to its in- 
tended or possible meaning. Sometimes a mine of 
thought is developed in the correct utterance of one 
little word. 

The true art of reading prose is to read exactly as 
we talk, always providing we talk well. And speak- 
ing in public is nothing more than talking to a large 
assembly in a large room, the tone and manner de- 
pending solely on the nature of the discourse. 

When the pupil finds it difficult to transfer his 
talking to his reading, let him transpose the sentence 
into his own words, and observe where and how he 
gives:the emphasis, and then transfer the same to the 
synonymous words of the book. 

In reading poetry, the same rule will scarcely 
hold, for as Sam Weller says, “ No man ever talks in 
poetry ‘cept a beadle on boxin’ day, or Warren's 
blackin’ or Rowland’s oil, or some o’ them low fel- 
lows.” No, we seldom talk in poetry, and in reading 
poetry, although the sense must be held of para- 
mount importance, the rhythm and measure and 
rhyme must be observed. Who could fail to feel the 








rhythmic pulsation of that most exquisite of poems, 


Sandalphon : 


“ When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white 

All throbbing and panting with stars, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon, the Angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars.’’ 


It isatrick with some elocutionists to run all 
poetry into prose—to make no pause at the end of a 
line unless the sense requires it, or the grammatical 
construction suggests it. But poetry must please the 
ear. It is articulate music, and rhythm is the secret 
of its melody. I am inclined to think that the true 
rendering of the old ballads is the chanting tone, for 
the rude rhymsters in composing them depended 
mainly on the ear, and pleased themselves with the 
verbal melody rather than with profound thought. 
This theory however would not apply to modern 
poetry, or to the highest poetic expression of any 
time. 

Too much stress is sometimes laid upon the value 
of punctuation, and other visible guides to utterance— 
marks of inflection and italics. 

I said to a class the other day, “ Why do you all 
emphasize only the word our, when one after an- 
other read the following stanza,in which at least 
thirteen words are emphatic :” 


“In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer 
Their temple and chapel were valley and hill, 
But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 
And He is the Rock that we lean upon still.” 


The mystery of the uniformity of emphasis was 
explained, when they pointed out that the word “our” 
was italicised. They were simply reading without 
the use of their brains, depending on the hasty, im- 
perfect analysis of the meaning which some one else 
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had utes ctitass in A one word in the 
whole four lines. 

It may not be amiss to revert to the unemphatic 
words in this stanza. In the first place, we empha- 
size “church,” and “cathedral.” In the next line 
the words “temple” and “chapel,” conveying ex- 
actly the same idea, should not be emphasized. 

“In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayers 

Their temple and chapel were valley and hill.” 


Ido not wish my meaning to be taken too liter- 
ally, but accepted with limitations, when I say, Let 
the pupil disregard punctuation in reading. If his 
mind is wholly absorbed in the meaning he will soon 
grow superior to punctuation marks. His own intel- 
ligent analysis of the meaning will teach him the . 
fullibility of these trite marks. I would not under- 
rate the importance of punctuation, but would give 
it merely its true valuation, impressing the fact that 
punctuation has not been reduced to an exact sci- 
ence,—that often the compositor and not the author 
places the punctuation marks, and that frequently 
the meaning is wholly distorted by the wrong use of 
one of these marks. It only shows that the reader 
must hold himself responsible for the sense he ren- 
ders, and that he must think closely, following mi- 
nutely the author’s bent. 

Gesture or action must spring naturally and spon- 
taneously from the subject. The action must precede 
or be simultaneous with the word expressing it. 

The true principles adhered to, there can be no 
better mental discipline than the study of reading. 
It becomes a discipline because in correct reading 
concentration of the mind is required; and who 
does not know that the pupil’s highest enjoyment 
comes from concentrated thought ! 

When his mind becomes so disciplined that he 
obtains an idea from every sentiment he reads, what 
a step is gained in the acquisition of knowledge! 
And what vast realms of intellectual wealth open be- 
fore him, for the best method of teaching reading 
must inspire a love for the best in literature. 

Estuer J. TrimBie Lippincort. 


—The second educational conference under the 
care of the committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was held in the meeting house at 15th and Race 
streets, on the afternoon of the 30th ult., and was 
largely attended, notwithstanding the very stormy 
weather. The first subject “ What is the best meth- 
od of teaching Physiology and Hygiene”’ was treated 
by Dr. 8. Stackhouse, and some discussion on refor- 
mation in dress followed. The proper ventilation of 
school-rooms claimed attention, all acknowledging 
that our information on the subject is very limited, 
and that even the known means of furnishing fresh 
air to houses in winter are not employed as they 
should be. 

The second subject was “To what extent should 
children while attending school have to prepare 
their studies at home, and should they be assisted in 
their lessons when out of school?” Upon this two 
papers were read, one by Elizabeth E. Hart, and the 
other by William W. Burdsall, while Henry R. Rus- 
sell also spoke extemporaneously, dwelling particu- 




















jarly upon detention after school. After this the 
subject was discussed by Edward H. Magill, Clement 
M. Biddle, and others. In regard to preparation of 
studies out of school, views differed somewhat, but 
the tendency appeared to be against it, except in a 
limited degree for advanced scholars. 


—The interest shown in the educational confer- 
ences is so strongly manifested that another will be 
held, probably on Second-day, Third month 6th. 


—President Edward H. Magill delivered his lec- 
ture, “The value of a Modern College Course of Stu- 
dy,” at 15th and Race Streets, on the evening of the 
th ult., to a large and interested audience. 


—At the recent semi-annual examinations at the 
‘University of Pennsylvania, the following pupils of 
Friends’ Central School, (Philadelphia), who entered 
the University last fall, distinguished themselves for 
superior work. John Willits Campion took the sec- 
ond rank in the classical section of the Sophomore 
class; David B. Salter took first rank in the classical 
section of the Freshman class; and Nathan Y. Wor- 
rall took first rank in the scientific section of the 
Freshman class. William E. Gaunt, Jr., and George 
Henderson each receive a third honor. 





For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 


Campey, N. J., First month 31, 1886. 
FRIENDS’ meeting, a week ago to-day, was small, 
the weather being inclement. The speakers were: 
Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, and Robert Evans, 
the former having been at the funeral of Oliver 
Evans. After a meeting for worship of one hour, 
beginning at 10 o’clock, our Friends at Camden ad- 
journ, and after an interval of a few minutes allowed 
for social greeting, etc., a conference is held of such 
of the older members as like to remain, while the 
First-Day school meets, a portion in the back part of 
the meeting-house, and a part in the school building 
within the same yard. These buildings are upon a 
fine open lot given to our Friends by a person name: 
Cooper, not a member, but attending Orthodox 
Friends’ meeting. The meeting-house was built in 
or about 1829. The lot is so large and fine as to be of 
great value to our Friends, could they sell a portion, 
but it was given to them for a specific purpose only, 
and reverts to the heirs of the donor should it cease 
to be used for a meeting. A few interments were 
made upon the lot, but the bodies were afterwards 
removed, and our Friends are allowed te bury in the 
old grave-yard attached to the brick meeting-house, 
built in 1801, and now in the possession of Ortho- 
dox Friends. Their meeting-house, the old one just 
spoken of, although within the city limits, is, in ef- 
fect, “ out of town.” 
Our meeting this morning appeared large to me, 
but I am told that it is frequently much larger. The 
_ speakers were: Margaret P. Howard, of Philadelphia, 
Robert Evans and Charles Carpenter. A brief prayer 
was also offered by the first named. 
The Conference and First-day School were opened 
by Isaac C. Martindale’s reading a portion of the “ Ser- 
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mon on the Mount,” in one of the rarer versions. 
Then a part of the scholars adjourned to the school 
building, as has before been noticed. The subject be- 
fore the Conference being the Discipline, our friend 
I. C. Martindale then read the preface to the first edi- 
tion of the Discipline, issued in or about 1793, or near- 
ly one hundred and fifty years after George Fox be- 
gan to preach. From which it would seem that Friends 
were for a long time in the condition of the English 
people, who have no written constitution. 

One whom I have met here was doubtful whether 
the subject of the Discipline would be of general in- 
terest. The discussion to-day was however sufficient- 
ly animated. Allusion was made to differing disci- 
plines ; to that of New York Yearly Meeting, which 
has not only Queries but Advices ; and to that of the 
new Yearly Meeting of Illinois, which discards the 
doctrinal passages in ours, which are offensive to 
some of our members. 

I called one evening upon I. C. Martindale, and 
found him as usual occupied with his herbarium, 
which now numbers one hundred thousand speci- 
mens, of twenty thousand different species. At the 
time of my call he was examining a collection of 
plants from California; which, as he tells me, isa 
rich botanical field, containing an immense number 
of plants which have no representative on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. The question arose as to 
how far different species of plants mix ; for instance, 
cantelopes with cucumbers ; and calabashes, (or “ bit- 
ter bashes,”) with squashes and cucumbers. On this 
subject perhaps some of your readers who are farm- 
ers and gardeners could give me some information? 

Allusion has been made to the school building on 
Friends’ ground. A Camden Friend suggested that I 
shall mention that this building has been enlarged 
within the past year, and that the attendance on the 
school is now doubled. P. E. Grspons. 


, COMMUNICATIONS. 


INTEREST IN WESTERN FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
ARTICLES that have been appearing in the InreL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL Of late, such as that entitled 
“ Western Macedonia,” “ Scattered Western Friends,” 











| etc., have awakened an interest upon a subject that 


it seems to me has been too long neglected. A prop- 
osition was before Little Britain Monthly Meeting, 
held on the i6th inst., looking toward the object re- 
commended in those articles, and from the interest 
manifested in the matter, I have no doubt it will re- 
sult in an effort to carry the subject up to the Yearly 
Meeting. Would it not be well for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL to keep this matter before its readers, 
for it seems to me to be of so much importance that 
a thorough knowledge of the facts is all that is neces- 
sary to bring about a united effort on the part of the 
different yearly meetings to look after their scattered 
members in a way that will prove a blessing to them, 
and to the Society at large. 
M. Brown, 


Wakefield, Lanc. Co., Pa., First mo, 26th. 
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JESSE H. GRIFFEN’S ARTICLES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
AS I lay down the paper after reading the last of the 
articles by Friend Griffen on “ The Present Needs of 
the Temperance Reform,” I feel a desire to express to 
the writer, through the columns of this paper, my 
appreciation of his timely and logical presentation of 
this subject. And I wish also to ask every reader to 
consider the subject dispassionately, and see if 
Friend Griffen’s conclusion as to the necessity of a 
new political party, is not righteous and just in every 
particular. 
Truly, your friend, 
JONATHAN C, PIERCE. 
Pleasantville, N. Y., First month 23d. 





[We have received some other expressions of the 
same tenor as the above, and think it likely that a 
large part of our readers were gratified with the tem- 
perate and thoughtful treatment which J. H. G. gave 
his subject. We felt,as we explained when we be- 
gan the issue of his articles, that we could not fairly 
decline to give them a place, knowing that they re- 
flected the views of many Friends. At the same 
time, we think it may be right for us to emphasize 
our disclaimer of any approval or disapproval of that 
part of his argument which leads up to the demand 
for a Prohibition party. That is his idea,and we 
put responsibility for it entirely upon him. As the 
Society of Friends is in no degree partisan, its Tem- 
perance work, as a religious body, must necessarily lie 
entirely in the line of moral and religious,—as dis- 
tinguished from political,—influences, and whatever 
its members may feel it right to do, as individuals, it 
can take no part in making or unmaking parties. To 
this journal, also, the same rulestrictly applies. Our 
readers represent, we have no doubt, various politi- 
cal organizations, while our Society, as we have said, 
recognizes none. No safe ground for us, therefore, 
can be found other than the careful avoidance of ed- 
itorial participation in party argument, and we are 
desirous that our friends shall not ask us to relax this 
rule, at any time, in favor of any one.—Epbs. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 








OUR AGED. 


THEY still are here to cheer us on the way, 

They, who the heat and burden of the day 

Have nobly borne, and now as watchmen stand 

On Zion’s walls nigh to the better land, 

To point us thither and te’ re-assure 

The Christian’s faith that only can endure ; 

The Christian’s hope whose bow of promise cheers 
And sheds a lustre on the future years. 

They had their youth-time and its favors sought— 
The gladdening scenes that many a pleasure brought ; 
Trials and sorrows with progressing age— 

All cares recorded on life’s varied page ; 

Spring with her joyousness was theirs to bring 

Its annual round of bud and blossoming, 

Its blooms of beauty then to scatter round, 

And with these blooms enameled then their ground ; 
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So each returning season had its joy 

Laden with bounties that could never cloy, 
For Nature smiles her children all to bless, 
Nor through advancing years her joys grow less, 
But the rich blessings which a bounteous Heaven 
For all His children He hath wisely given. 


Ye aged few! our sentinels of love, 

Come, as with angel-softness of the dove, 

To speak the kindly word in counsel clear, 
Encourage, strengthen, seeking minds to cheer. 
To know the truth eternal, that a rest 

The upright may attain to and be blest, 

Was and is yours—the faith that maketh whole, 
Here to sustain and fortify the soul : 

So, when the time shall come, or soon or late, 
Yours be the entrance at the golden gate, 

So in this faith take ye your happy flight 

To join tho heavenly choir in purer light 
Where are the blest awaiting, gone before 
Where trials end, where sickness is no more; 
And cheerfully be ours like yours to bear 
Fruits from the field of offering and prayer, 
That when life’s languid taper wastes away 
We hail the dawning of that brighter day, 
That happily be ours, released from time, 
Joyful to join you in that blissful clime. 


ASPIRATION. 





BY JOHN 8, BLACKIE, 





OH for a heart from self set free, 
And doubt, and fret, and care, 
Light as a bird, instinct with glee, 

That fans the breezy air! 


Oh for a mind whose virtue moulds 
All sensuous fair display, 

And, like a strong commander, holds 
A world of thoughts in sway ! 


Oh for an eye that’s clear to see, 
A hand that waits on Fate, 

To pluck the ripe fruit from the tree, 
And never comes too late ! 


Oh for a life with firm-set root, 
And breadth of leafy green, 
And flush of blooming wealth, and fruit 
That glows with mellow sheen ! 
—CGood Words, 


A QUARREL. 


There’s a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of Spain ; 
But in Northland, and in Southland, 

_ Is its meaning clear and plain. 
Lock it up within your heart; 
Neither lose nor lend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 


Try it well in every way, 
Still you'll find it true. 
In a fight without a foe, 
Pray, what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone, 
Soon you will expend it. 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 
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Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun. 
If one voice shall cry for “ Peace,” 
Soon it will be done; 
If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it. 
Two it takes to make a quarrel; 
One can always end it. 
—Mary E. VANDYNE. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Porrs or America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THIS is a substantial work of some 500 pages, and | 
one for which we have reason to thank the author | 


for his valuable labors in tracing the current of poe- 

sy, deepening and widening in common with our 
streams of riches, knowledge and power. It is his to 
watch the first dawning upon an eager people of the 
happy, heavenly vision men call Art; and to set 
down with an honest hand our foremost illustrations 
of the rise of poetry in America. 

Bryant is the first of the elder bards of our coun- 
try to pass in review—as Stedman considers him as 
achild of our earliest period of effective literature. 
The publication of “Thanatopsis” in the North 
Afmerican Review occurred in his 21st year, but some 
of it was probably composed at sixteen. “Other 


youths,” says our author, “ have written good verses 
as precociously, but no one else of like years ever 
composed a single poem that had so continuous and 
elevating an effect upon the literature ofa country. 


Its natural tone, its solemn and majestic cadences, 
deeply impressed writers other than himself, so that 
“Thanatopsis,” and the lyric, “To a Waterfowl,” and 
various pieces which followed it, became the sugges- 
tive models of American poets until the rise of Long- 
fellow.” 

The second important author considered is John 
Greenleaf Whittier. The truly appreciative spirit in 
which the dear Quaker poet is reviewed is refresh- 
ing: “ Our eldest living poet is canonized already by 
his people as one who left to silence his personal ex- 
perience, yet entered thoroughly into their joys and 
sorrows ; who had been, like a celibate priest, the 
consoler of the hearts of others and the keeper of his 
own ; who had best known the work and feeling of 
the humble household, and whose legend manifestly 
is for ‘‘ God and the fireside.” He is the veteran of 
an epoch that can never recur; that scarcely can be 
equaled, however significant future periods may 
seem from the artist’s point of view. The primitive 
life, the old struggle for liberty, are idealized in his 
strains. Much of both his strength and his incom- 
pleteness is due to his Hebraic nature; for he is the 
incarnation of Biblical heroism, of the moral energy 
that breathed alike, through a cycle of change from 
dogma to reason. In his outbursts against oppres- 
sion and his cries unto the Lord, we recognize the 
prophetic fervor, still nearer its height in some of 
his personal poems, which popular instinct long ago 
attributed to him. Not only of Ezekiel, but of himself, 
he chanted in that early time of anointment and 
consecration. 





The burden of a. wii power 

Fell on me in that fearful hour: 

From off unutterable woes 

The curtain of the future rose, 

I saw far down the coming time 

The fiery chastisement of crime ; 

With noise of mingling hosts, and jar 

Of falling towers and shouts of war; 
Isaw the nations rise and fall, 

Like fire gleams on my tent’s white wall. 


The next essay, which deals with Emerson, is truly 
thoughtful, and discriminating, and rev erent—such 
as might be read at Concord above the graye of the 
Seer and Poet as the pines sing their requiem over 
his dust. 

“He was so rare a personage that one who seeks 
to examine his writings apart from the facts and .con- 
duct of his life needs must wander off in contempla- 
tion of the man himself. Yet anything that others 
can write of him is poor indeed beside a collect ofhis 
own golden sayings.” 

“He came to us through eight generations of min- 
isters.” ' Strong in equipment, 
sound in heart, and lofty of intellect, we find him re- 

vered by his pupils, and without a living peer in the 
faculty of elevating the purpose of those who listened 
to his buoyant words.” 

“ Throughout Emerson’s writings, each word is of 
value ; they are thediscourse of one who has digested 
all the worthy books, and who gives us their results 
with latter day discoveries of his own.” “If poetry” 
says Stedman, “be that which shapes and elevates, 
his own was poetry indeed.” “He 
(Emerson) chose the part of the forerunner and in- 
spirer, and when the true poet shall come to Amer- 
ica, it will be because such a one as Emerson has 
gone before him and prepared the way for his song, 
his vision, and his recognition.” 

Very delightful because tenderly appreciative is 
the 6th chapter, which treats of Longfellow. Our au- 
thor says: “ Puritanism was opposed to beauty asa 
strange god, and to sentiment as an idle thing. Long- 
fellow so adapted the beauty and sentiment of other 
lands to the convictions.of his people, as to beguile 
their reason through the finer senses, and speedily 
to satisfy them that loveliness and righteousness 
may go hand in hand.” 

Again he says of the poet: “His life and works 
together were an edifice fairly built——the House 
Beautiful, whose air is peace, where repose and calm 
are ministrant, and where the raven’s croak, symbol 
ofthe unrest ofa more perturbed genius, is never 
heard.” 

He goes chronologically through the long cata- 
logue of Longfellow’s successive works—criticising 
and condemning where he must but always lovingly. 
“T see him” he says, “ asilver-haired minstrel, touch- 
ing melodious keys, playing and singing in the twilight 
within sound of the roll of the sea. There he lingers 
late ; the curfew bell has tolled and the darkness 
closes round, till at last that tender voice is silent, 
and he softly moves unto his rest.” 

Stedman feels that Edgar Allan Poe is a poet of 
imperishable fame, in sympathy with Coleridge and 
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Shelley. In spiritual meaning his tales were less -| 


poetic than those of Hawthorne, but he surpasse:| 
him in condensation. In genuine humor he seemed 
utterly wanting. But an inherent lack of will was 
the secret of all his disasters. In his own words: 
“Man doth not yield himself to the angels, nor unto 
death utterly, save only through the weakness ofhis 
own feeble will.” 

In Holmes, Stedman sees the survival of a past 
age. 
the pedagogy of the knee-buckle time, and a flavor 
that is really theirown. “‘“The Living Temple’ and 
‘The Chambered Nautilus’ show us their writer’s 
finest qualities, and are not soon to be forgotten.” 
“If Holmes” says Stedman, “had died young, we 
should have missed a choice example of the New 
England fibre, which strengthens while it lasts; 


that he has lived to round a personality that willbe  ¢auitiess realization of the principles of George Fox 


traditional for at least the time granted to one or two | 
less characteristic worthies of revolutionary days; | 


that a few of his lyrics already belong to our select 
anthology, and that one or two of his books must be 


His verses have the courtesy and wit without | 
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counted as striking factors in what twentieth century | 


chronicles will term the development of early Ameri- 
can literature. 

James Russell Lowell represents American culture 
at its best, and is our representative man of letters. 
As a wit and a poet of the times the Biglow Papers 


are the finest specimen. The Ode delivered atthe | 


Harvard Commemoration in 1865 displayed Lowell’s 
highest powers. Stedman thus characterizes it : “The 
ede is no smooth cut block from Pentelicus, but a 
mass of rugged quartz, beautified with prismatic 
crystals, and deep veined here and there with virgin 
gold. 

This satisfactory and really noble work does not 
close without a critique upon Walt Whitman and 
another upon Bayard Taylor and some critical review 


of the contribution of the South and West to the 


stock of American poesy. But this review is already 
abundantly long for our brief columns. 





TEMPERANCE. 

—A correspondent writes us: “The Temperance 
Conference held at Upper Dublin, on First-day, the 
24th ult., under the care of the Women’s Committee 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting, though not large, 
owing to the severe snow storm which prevailed 
nearly all day, was composed of an earnest and in- 
terested company who seemed to be thoroughly 
awake to the importance of the work in hand. Ed- 
win H. Coates, Franklin T. Haines, and others ad- 
dressed the meeting, setting forth clearly the enor- 
mities of the evil, and tried to impress on the minds 
of all present that there is a work for each and every 
one of us to perform,—that the day had gone by to 
sit quiet, with our hands folded, waiting for some 
miraculous interposition to end this evil. 

“The meeting held about two hours, and I think 
most present felt as though it had been good that they 
had been there. I am sure it was my feeling, al- 
though I rode near ten miles to attend it.” 








ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting prepared record books for all their 
monthly meetings and last summer forwarded them. 
The several meetings are now engaged in opening 
new record books of births, deaths and membership 
which, when perfected, will be a great improvement, 
being in fact a condensed history of the families and 
members of each meeting. 


—Friends’ Review, in the course of an editorial, 
says: “ Novelties amongst Friends in our day have 
been freely brought forward. It would be a great 
mistake to say that nothing new can be good; and 
equally incorrect appears to us the opinion that the 
usages and restrictions.of the Friends of the begin- 
ning and first halfof the present century werea 


and his associates. We believe that an overturning 
was needful, under the Divine ordering, in our body; 
so that ‘that which cannot be shaken may remain.’ We 
do well, indeed, to go back to the beginning of our 
history to find what really was and is the essence of 
Quakerism. But let us avoid being misled by any 
attempt to fasten upon Early Friends the use of or- 
dinances, or of concerted musical exercises in public 
worship ; both of which were utterly foreign to their 
apprehension of what belongs to the spirituality of 
religion, and to a right dependence upon the imme- 
diate headship of Christ in his church.” 


WHERE TORNADOES BEGIN. 


THE most remarkable and interesting feature of the 
development of tornadoes is the fact that they nearly 
always form southeast of a moving center of low pres- 
sure, and their tracks, scattered here and there, con- 
form closely to the progressive direction of the main 
storm. For example, on February 19, 1884, forty-four 
tornadoes occurred in Georgia, Alabama, and South 
Carolina, but principally in Georgia and Alabama, 
They developed at a distance of from five hundred to 
two thousand miles from a storm-center that moved 


| across the northern part of the United States, begin- 





ning at the northern extremity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Montana, thence southeasterly through Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin to Northern Illinois 
and Indiana, northward through Michigan across 
Lake Huron, disappearing north of Quebec. This 
sudden sharp turn of the storm-center southward in- 
to Illinois and Indiana seems to have relation to the 


| unprecedentedly large number of tornadoes that de- 


veloped not far from the South Atlantic coast, extend- 
ing inland as far as Southern Illinois and Indiana, 
This southward lunge of a mass of cold, moist air 
seems to have caused the abnormal conditions of 
temperature and dew-point, and the high winds nec- 
essary to cause the most tremendous exhibition of 
destructive tornado-power ever recorded by the Signal 
Service. This invariable location southeast of the 
storm-center is one of the main peculiarities of tor- 
nado development upon which the predictions de- 
pend.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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Goop temper is the philosophy of the heart, a gem 
in the treasury within, whose raysare reflected on all 
outward ohjecis- —WSelected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—Mary Howitt, the well-known English author, is still 
living, 86 years old, in the enjoyment of health. 
—The 4th annual convention of the Citizens’ Law and 
Order League of the United States, will be held at Cincin- 
nati, O., February 22d. The work of the League, is the en- 


forcement of the laws to prevent pauperism, insanity and | 


crime, produced by the sale of intoxicating liquors. All 
who desire information may address the Secretary, L. E. 
Dudley, 28 School street, Boston, Mass. 


—The Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company have approved a plan for the organization of a 
new department in the service, to be known as the “ Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Relief Department.” The object is the 
establishment and management of a fund for the payment 
of definite amounts to employés when disabled by accident 
or sickness, and in the event of their death from accident 
or natural causes to their relatives or other beneficiaries. 

—The thirty-third volume of Hubert H. Bancroft’s Pa- 
cific Coast histories, recently issued, is a history of Alaska. 
Some of the facts about its production are interesting. The 
most of the original sources of information were in the 
Russian language, in books published in Russia, and in 
documents lodged in the Russian archives. Able and 
trustworthy men were sent in search of this information. 
A thorough Russian scholar was employed in St. Peters- 
burg. Three separate voyages were made to Alaska, and 
one of Mr. Bancroft’s assistants with a stenographer spent 
over two years among the Alaska archives in Washington. 

—U. S. Senator John Sherman, in his late speech to the 
members of the Ohio Legislature, thanking that body for 
honoring him with a reélection to the United States Sen- 
ate, after some admirable advice, looking to non-partisan 
revision of the election laws of that state, addressed him- 
self to the temperance question as follows: 

“There is a growing sentiment in every state in this 
Union that certain laws ought to be passed to prevent the 
evils growing out of the traffic in intoxicating liquors. This 
question ought not to assume a political character. The 
Legislature of Ohio should address itself to this question 
and enact wise laws going as far as is consistent with the 
rights of citizens. The Prohibition Party has nota single 
representative upon this floor, and it is the sentiment of 
fully one-half of those composing the two great political 
parties, and they demand of you some legislation upon this 
subject. If you will not lay party aside and represent the 
people, a higher power will bring about this legislation.” 

—The author of “Certain Methods of Dusting,” in the 
Weekly Press, speaks of “that determined foe to cleanli- 
ness, a long-handled feather duster,” and goes on to say, 
“The feather duster, as a flirter, is unequaled, and, as with 
other flirters, effects are so instant and so pronounced as 
to blind the eyes to the real results. The dust flies, and 

because it flies it is regarded as dislodged permanently. 
Never was there a more mistaken notion. The feather 
duster reaches inaccessible places, and is the least danger- 
ous method of freeing statues and paintings and all gener- 
al ornamentations of wall and ceiling from the penetrating 
foe; but unless supplemented by the soft cloth which can 
hold and remove the enemy, it is useless.” 

—The edible bird’s nests of China are formed of a spe- 
cies of sea-weed, which are carried by cave swallows often 
far into the interior. It seems an especial favorite with 
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these birds for nest-building. It appears to be difficult to 
get this sea-weed in any other way. After being washed 
and cleaned, it is said to be delicious, and, being compara- 
tively scarce, it is a rare tid-bit for great occasions. The 
Chinese have a tender spot for delicacies of this kind. In 
New Zealand there is a fungus named Hirneola polytricha, 
which bas taken the taste of the Chinaman, and quite a 
trade is springing up with it for China. No less than 400 
tons has been sent to the Celestials in one year, according 
to a recert Government report, the value of which is given 
at $1,000,000. Women and children collect the fungus, for 
which, when dried, they get about twenty cents a pound. 
It is sent from New Zealand to San Francisco, and from 
there is =o to China. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has issued another call 
for ten million of three per cent. bonds. 

THE wife of the Secretary of State, Louisa Lee Bayard, 
died at Washington, on the 30th ult., from the effects of the 
shock of her daughter’s death, afew days ago. She had 
been in delicate health for some years, and was very ill, at 
her house at Wilmington, last summer. 


THE Tory or ‘‘ Conservative” Ministry of England, 
headed by the Marquis of Salisbury, was outvoted in the 
House of Commons, on the 26th ult., and resigned. W. E. 
Gladstone, having been summoned by the Queen for the 
purpose, has undertaken the formation of a new ministry. 


On the 28th ultimo, Prince Bismarck, in the debate in 
the Prussian Landtag on the expulsion of the Poles from 
Germany, said that the Poles had been constantly, and not 
always unsuccessfully, endeavoring to set foreign States 
against Prussia. ‘‘ Hence,” continued the Chancellor, “ we 
have determined to buy out all the real estate owned by 
Polish nobles in Prussian Poland, and place German colon- 
ists on the lands hitherto occupied by the expelled people. 
In order to make the colonization inure permanently to the 
benefit of the Empire, the colonists will be prohibited from 
marrying Poles.” The measures to this effect hav esince 
been considered, and will undoubtedly be carried through. 


A VERY severe and destructive storm of sleet prevailed 
in the New England States on the 29th and 30th ult. Re- 
ports from Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts say, 
that incalculable damage has been done to fruit and shade 
trees. Some of the principal fruit growers in New Hamp- 
shire say their orchards areentirely ruined. In Ports- 
mouth all the peach trees are believed to be killed. In 
Nottingham one man lost 1000 peach trees. In Portland 
the magnificent elms, which were the glory of that city, 
have suffered injury which it will reqoire years to repuir. 

ANNA MARIA GREENE, “the oldest woman in Rhode 
Island,” died in Middletown on the 17th, ult. aged 102 years, 
2monthsand 9 days. She was the grand-daughter of Samuel 
Ward, Colonial Governor of Rhode Island from 1765 to 1767, 
and the daughter-in-law of General Nathaniel Greene, of 
Revolutionary fame. 

THE legal proceedings at Atlanta, disputing the result 
of the recent prohibitory vote, have passed from the lower 
courts, and will now go to the Supreme Court. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS: SCHOFIELD 


SCHOOL. 
Jacob T. Williams, Phila., $20.00 
William Sellers & Co. 50.00 
Through W.C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana 4.00 
M. R. H., i : . 2.00 
M. E. Topping, 5.00 
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| 26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
NOTICES. 27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 





*.* Henry T. Child expects to give addresses under the - ; 7 ; 
anne.at in ieeeateain Meeting’s Committee - — * *,* Edward H. Magill, President of Swarthmore College, 
ance, illustrated by charts and experiments, showing the | will speak upon “The Value of a Modern College Course of 
effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics on the human | Study,” in the Meeting-house, at 15th and Race Streets, 
system on Fifth-day, Second month 11th, at 8 P.M., at Phila., on Sixth-day evening, the 29th inst, at 8 o'clock, 
Girard Avenue. At Fairhill First-day School at 2 P.M. on | Friends generally are invited to attend. 

First-day, Second month 14th. 

The meetings are free to all. 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution jg 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friendg’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 





*..* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet this 
(Seventh-day) Evening, 2d month 6th, at 8 o’clock, in 
ee ~~. TRUMAN, JR., Clerk *,* At a recent meeting of the Joint Committee of Phij. 

weil iit ; adelphia Yearly Meeting on the subjects of Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages, the subject of High Licenge 
*,* Quarterly meetings in the Second Month will occur | was under consideration, and it was‘the judgment of the 








as follows : meeting that any law or compromise short of Prohibition 
9. Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. would be a lowering of our testimony, and that the legal. 
9. Philadelphia, Race St. ization of the sale of Alcoholic Beverages under any form, 


12. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. J. 
13. Salem, Salem, O. 


either high or low license, should not receive our sanction, 
High license places the traffic in the hands of the moneyed 








13. Miami, Waynesville, O. class, and while giving it a seeming respectability, only 
13. Pelham H. Y. M., Pelham, Ont. | increases its power, and in nowise lessens the consumption 
15. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. | of alcoholic drinks. 

17. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. JAMES H. ATKINSON, | Clerks 

18. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. ANNIEC. DORLAND, ) ; 
20. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. | 

22. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. *,* Blue River (Ill.), First day School Union, will 
22. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. | occur Second month 26. 


23. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
24. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. | 
25. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 


——— 





*,* Circular Meeting at Concord, (Deleware Co., Pa.), 
on Second month 7, at 3 P. M. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. . 








PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR Boru, 
New York Trisung, ($1.50.) . . . ’ $3.60 THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50), 2... 3.8 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . . . . . 3.40 Tue Century MaGazing, ($4). .  . «($6.25 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) : ; : : ; 5.25 | HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4)... * . ‘ . 5 
Harper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) E ’ ; ; . 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... ; ; . ‘ 6.00 
Hanrper’s BAZAR, ($4.) . i . . : i 6.00 THE STUDENT, ($1). © . ° e ° ° 3.30 
Harper’s YounG PEopLe, ($2.) . , . : 4.25 PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). ‘ ‘ - 
Lrrrett’s Lrvine AcE, ($8). . . . . 10.00 NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5)... we 6.5 
THe AMERICAN, ($3.) . 7 3 - : : 5.00 Sr. NicHo.as, ($3). . - : j ‘ . 5% 
Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) 2 ‘ : 4.75 | MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5)... 6.75 
Cueistian Union, ($3) . . . . « 5.25 WIDE Awake, ($3). - +: + + + + 50 
JoURNAL oF EpucaTion, ($2.50.).  . . . 4.75 BaByHoop, ($1.50). . . .« .« « « 3B 
Curcaco INTER OcEAN, ($1.) : : e s 3.40 ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, ($2). ’ ‘ — 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . . : ‘ 4.5 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). . . . . . 840 
Goop HouUsEKEEPING, ($2.50) : ‘ . . $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50)... ; y 3.60 





*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
scribing $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w’‘sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send Jor Samples. No Charge. 





_No. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited’’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars See cn em a *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West - *11.50 a.m. 
and Cincinnati Express . . *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express : = *% - *10.05 p.m. 
Express West ‘ + *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
N Express 40 a.m. 
Ww CE eo OS 8 a es oe 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
KaneExpress - - + + © + «+ + 7.40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
Beans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . .40 p.m. 
Hat rrain - . ° ° ° 9 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation a Va ta wed 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ‘ ‘ : 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . 7 . . . - 40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m, 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

11.15a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and > pm), 12.49, 3, 4, 

6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
as aan ithout ch 6.35 dail 
ress for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

Fou bea Girt, os Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
ds , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
ey 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ioonten and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and a 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
_— 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash: m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
1235 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Soy Street and _— Street oo. setiaien 

e Union Transfer Company will ‘or the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Tisocnste and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. $24 Federal Street, Camden. 

CHARLES E. PUGH, J. B. 
General 


woop, 
General Manager. Passenger 


TICKET OFFICES: 


Agent 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 








‘sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 





N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 
2212 Wallace Btreet. 








Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 











olin FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J 0 URNAL. 


a > 


-S.F.BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDO tad SADE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, _—_- - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


For the Bath and Toilet use our F URE PALM-OILS OAP 


This Soap is made of Pure Fresh Palm Oil, and is entirely a vegetable 
Soap, more suitable for Toilet use than Soap made from animal fats. 
.$1.50 PER DOZEN OR 4 DOZEN FOR $5.00. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, °°) vnttapenrcta tea, 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 











INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) ° 
President, JOHN | B. GARRETT. _ Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. , HUSTON. 





611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Seenatenynte.. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - . - - - $1,000,000 |.PAID-UP CAPITAL, - . - $500,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual ap i, een trusts of war 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 pe: 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and other ees taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, bon 
zes, etc., ae t in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at inte 
. JA a —_* President ; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President ;  MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
DIRECTORS. —Jen. Long, Alfred S. — Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thos. R. 


Patton, John G. Reading, Wm. H. Lucas, D. ayes Agne w, M.' D., Jos.. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. En 1, Jacob Na: - 
Thomas G. Hood, = wary 4 L. ya uskert, ; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George Ww. a ~~ Pa; 5.8 
son Africa, Hunti) er, Alien Eckert ; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown’; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown E. Monaghan, Wet 
Chester : Charles | Cooper, A 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


ILKINSON & ALSOP. | 
112 South 4th St. Philadelphia. A MOS H.: TILLBORN &: Co., 


Kansas Farm Loans, 7 per cent., both Principal and Interest 
oe Furniture, Bedding, Curtains 
, ’ J) tata 


Denver City Mortgages, 8 per cent., negotiated by Biddle Reeves. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, and list of 
oh: Saari Rend. Partor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 





VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 





CHEAP FARMS. SPLENDID CLIMATE. SHORT, MILD, WIN- MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
TERS. GOOD MARKETS. DESCRIPTIVE 
LAND LIST FREE. SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 
GRIFFIN & JERVIS, PerersBure, Va. No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








- CARPETINGS. - 
All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. Lypia A. MurPu z, 


Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. | DT_ATN and FANCY MIILINER. 


New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. iiaalieaidhn ti tieiee 


THOS. G LIPPINCOTT, 537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s.) 1307 Market STREET. (2 doors below Green.) 


—— 


